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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A Study in 
Social Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin, Professor in Princeton 
University, Co-Editor of the "Psychological Review." New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. ; London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1897. Pages, xiv-f-574. 8vo. 
Price, $2.60. 
The present volume is a continuation of the author's studies in genetic psy- 
chology, published under the title of Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race, but is otherwise quite independent. Its thesis is the extent to which the 
principles of the development of the individual mind apply also to the evolution of 
society, an inquiry which deals with two main questions, — what are the principles 
of organisation, growth, and conduct operative in the mental life of the individual, 
and what additional principles, if any, are exhibited by society in its forms of or- 
ganisation, progress, and activity ? As pointed out by the author in his Introduc- 
tion, there are several methods by which the inquiry could be conducted, — the 
Historical or Anthropological method, the Sociological or Analytic method, and 
the Genetic method. Of these, the first and second examine into the progress of 
social development and compare the results arrived at with what is known as to 
the development of the individual mind. The Genetic method comprises two fields 
of inquiry, the psychological and the biological, of which the former deals with 
the phenomena of human mental activity, and the latter with the phenomena of 
animal life, organic and psychical. Professor Baldwin prefers the Psychogenetic 
method, which he explains as being an inquiry into "the psychological develop- 
ment of the human individual in the earlier stages of his growth for light upon his 
social nature, and also upon the social organisation in which he bears a part." His 
work is necessarily, therefore, based on a study of child-life, and he states that its 
main thought is the conception of the growth of the child's sense of personality. 
Valuable as is the Psychogenetic method, it is evident that it is not complete in it- 
self, or rather that its conclusions require verification by comparison with those 
derived from the other methods. Undoubtedly it is " based upon observed facts 
and may be controlled by them," but children vary so much among themselves that 
it is not always safe to generalise from observation of the actions of a few. More- 
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over, it must not be forgotten that the civilised societies of modern times have at- 
tained to an adult growth, so that there cannot be an exact parallel between the 
phenomena of child-life and those of social life. Hence the value of the Anthropo- 
logical and the Sociological methods by which the childhood of the race is discov- 
ered, enabling the stages of development of society itself to be compared with those 
of the individual. It is only proper to say that Professor Baldwin recognises that 
fact, and himself occasionally employs these methods or makes use of their con- 
clusions. 

Professor Baldwin's work, which, as seen from its title page, has been crowned 
with the gold medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark, is divided into two books 
which treat respectively of the Person and of Society. The subject of Book I. is 
dealt with under the four heads of The Imitative Person, The Inventive Person, 
The Person's Equipment, and The Person's Sanctions. Part I., in which the Imi- 
tative Person is considered, is intended to be a more or less complete study of so- 
cial and ethical psychology, so far as its topics go, and its concluding section con- 
tains a summary of its argument which gives an excellent idea of the nature of the 
work as a whole. "All our thought," says the author, "has led us to see that one 
"of the historical conceptions of man is, in its social aspects, mistaken. Man is 
"not a person who stands up in his isolated majesty, meanness, passion, or humil- 
' ' ity, and sees, bits, worships, fights, or overcomes another man who does the op- 
"posite things to him, each preserving his isolated majesty, meanness, passion, 
" humility, all the while, so that he can be considered a 'unit' for the correspond- 
" ing process of social speculation. On the contrary, a man is a social outcome 
" rather than a social unit. He is always, in his greatest part, also some one 
' ' else. Social acts of his — that is, acts which may not prove anti-social — are his 
"because they are society's first; otherwise he would not have learned them nor 
" have had any tendency to do them. Everything that he learns is copied, repro- 
"duced, assimilated, from his fellows; and what all of tbem, including him, — all 
"the fellows, the socii, — do and think, they do and think because they have each 
' ' been through the same course of copying, reproducing, assimilating, that he has. 
' When he acts quite privately, it is always with a boomerang in his hand ; and 
"every use he makes of his weapon leaves its indelible impression both upon the 
" other and upon him ! " After referring to the unsatisfactory state of social dis- 
cussion, arising from the neglect of such facts, the author continues: "Once let it 
"be our philosophical conviction, drawn from the more general results of psychol- 
•'ogy and anthropology, that man is not two, an ego and an alter, each of which is 
"in active and chronic protest against a third great thing, society; once dispel 
" this hideous un-fact, and with it the remedies found by the egoists, back all the 
"way from the Spencers to the Hobbeses and the Comtes, — and I submit the main 
" barrier to the successful understanding of society is removed." 

It is somewhat strange to find Comte classed with the egoists, considering that 
his motto was "live for others," but apart from this the above paragraph is quoted 
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owing to its reference to the ego and the alter as opposed to society. In Professor 
Baldwin's system the growth of the child's personal consciousness has three stages, 
the projective, the subjective — that in which what was before projective becomes, 
through the exercise of the function of imitation, subjective — and the ejective in 
which the child refers to others the bodily experiences it is itself conscious of. The 
third stage witnesses the birth of the social self, the real self, which is bipolar as 
being constituted of ego and alter. These are born together, each being an imita- 
tive creation of the other, and each therefore being a socius. " The development 
"of the child's personality," says the author, "could not go on at all without the 
"constant modification of his sense of himself by suggestions from others. So he 
' ' himself, at every stage, is really in part some one else, even in his own thought 
"of himself. And then the attempt to get the alter stript from elements contributed 
"directly from his present thought of himself is equally futile. He thinks of the 
"other, the alter, as his socius, just as he thinks of himself as the other's socius : 
' ' and the only thing that remains more or less stable, throughout the whole growth, 
"is the fact that there is a growing sense of self which includes both terms, the ego 
"and the alter." This notion of self as a socius is excellent, and is consistent with 
the fact that each individual is organically a socius, — a unification of numerous 
elements which represent ancestral activities and give rise to what may be termed 
ancestral tendencies. If such be the case, then the imitation and the invention 
which form such important features of the child life should be regarded as efforts 
to reproduce what had been acquired by the past experiences of the general socius, 
or, from the individual standpoint, the personality which was the particular out- 
come of such experiences. 

This consideration shows that the individual must not be merged entirely in 
the society of which he forms part. His emotions and sentiments, his instincts and 
intelligence, which form what the author terms "the person's equipment," although 
they are aroused into activity and guided in their action by the social environment 
belong to himself, as also do the "personal sanctions" which justify his conduct. 
Although the individuals belong to society, yet this is constituted of individuals 
who do not live that they may benefit society, although if they live rightly they 
will necessarily do so, but that their personalities may be fully developed in contin- 
uation of the growth of the sense of personality which takes place in the child 
through its social experiences. It is true, that without the aid of his social training 
a child left to itself would be little, if anything, above the animal. But this proves 
only that society is essential to the development of the personality, and it may be 
that, as language, play, and art are to be treated as social aids to invention in 
childhood, so society itself must be regarded as an aid to further personal develop- 
ment, and as having in the absence of this no actual raison d'etre. Society under- 
goes development Jiari passu with the individual or with the series of individuals 
through whom it is perpetuated from generation to generation. Professor Baldwin, 
in his admirable treatment of the Genius as an inventor, points out tha.t the new 
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thought leads to "a precipitation about a new nucleus" requiring new social ad- 
justments. 

The proper view as to the relation between the individual socius and the gen- 
eral socius is that they are complementary, each living for the other as well as for 
itself. This is the view which would seem to be required by Professor Baldwin's 
conclusion after drawing a parallel between the three stages he describes in the 
child's bashful period and the early ages of the race. The third stage is reflective, 
which is simply the way in which the child gets a notion of himself ; and it marks 
the development of his personality, ' ' wherein he has to give, by the very move- 
ment of bis own growth, due value to the two terms which lead him on, — the ego 
and the alter." Reflexion, by which is meant turning round and examining some- 
thing in consciousness, thus distinguishing the not-self from the self, is said by the 
author to be born "of the need of getting a sort of accommodation which will recon- 
cile the personally aggressive or instinctive with the personally imitative or spon- 
taneous," and the race proceeds in a similar way. It had to reconcile the instinc- 
tive tendencies derived from animal ancestry with the co-operative tendencies which 
social life required, and thus "the race became reflective, intelligent, and so started 
on a career of social development in which the two fundamental influences were to 
work together, — the private selfish interest and the public social interest." Pro- 
fessor Baldwin supposes that the social tide set in when man discovered that he 
could exist without killing and being killed and with the invention of the arts of 
tilling the soil and living, partly at least, on vegetable food. But it may be doubted 
whether anthropological inquiry justifies this opinion. It is found on the one hand, 
that a form of society exists among the lowest savages of the present day some of 
whom, such as the aborigines of Australia, do not till the soil ; and, on the other 
hand, that tribes who do practise this art are almost constantly at war with one 
or other neighboring tribe. The islanders of the Pacific furnish examples of 
this case, as did at one time the native tribes of North America. Moreover, the 
peculiar social conditions which would seem to have subsisted almost universally 
with primitive man, precluded such a conflict between private selfish interest and 
public social interest such as Professor Baldwin supposes to have existed, at least 
to the extent which history would require. The real distinction was between the 
gens and the tribe, which represented the external interests of the community as 
the gens represented its internal interests. These are so well looked after that in- 
ternal dissensions are far from being common. Selfishness in dealing with neigh- 
bors, however, was almost universal long after the agricultural and pastoral stages 
had become firmly established. At the same time there was probably an internal 
struggle going on between the gentile institution and the individuals who admin- 
istered the affairs of the tribe, which resulted in most cases in the substitution of 
father right for mother right and the consolidation of all interests as a tribal organ- 
isation, with father right instead of mother right as the recognised mode of descent. 
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These facts are mentioned to show that it is not safe to theorise too far unless the 
actual facts as ascertained by anthropological research are fully considered. 

Book II. of Professor Baldwin's work is divided into three parts, which treat 
of the Social Forces, Social Organisation — which is regarded as being due to a con- 
tinuation of the two-fold exercise of the imitative function on which the growth of 
the individual's "self-thought " is dependent — and Social Progress. As to this we 
can say only that it is declared to be " necessarily in the direction of the realisa- 
tion of ethical standards and rules of conduct." This work proper, after a chapter 
dealing with rules of conduct, concludes with a General Retrospect of the relations 
between the society and the individual. In a series of Appendices, the views of 
Professor Royce and other writers on kindred topics are considered in some detail, 
adding much to the value of a very important and highly suggestive work, on the 
completion of which Professor Baldwin may be congratulated. 

C. Staniland Wake. 

Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. Author of Dynamic Sociology, 
The Psychic Factors of Civilisation, etc. New York : The Macmillan 
Company; London: Macmillan & Co.. Ltd. 1898. Pages, xii, 301. 

This volume is substantially a reprint of twelve lectures given by the author at 
the School of Sociology of the Hartford Society for Education Extension in 1895, 
and printed subsequently in the American Journal of Sociology. It is dedicated 
to Dr. Albion W. Small, ' ' the first to draw attention to the educational value of 
my social philosophy, the staunch defender of my method in sociology, and to whom 
the prior appearance of these chapters is due. " This dedication at once draws at- 
tention to what are the two most important points in connexion with any philo- 
sophic system — its principles and its practical value, and these points will engage our 
attention. The first part of Mr. Ward's work is devoted to the consideration of 
Social Philosophy, and the second part to that of Social Science, although the 
author states in the Preface, somewhat inconsistently, that " the earlier chapters 
may be regarded as aiming to show what sociology is not, while the later ones have 
for their object to set forth in broad outlines what sociology is." The latter will un- 
doubtedly be the more interesting to the general reader, although the earlier chap- 
ters are by no means of a purely negative character, and may be considered as in- 
troductory to the treatment of the actual subject, and essential to the educational 
object the author has in view. 

In dealing with the positive aspect of sociology, Mr. Ward very properly treats 
the "social forces "as natural forces, for which he would find authority in the 
teaching of Lord Bacon if such were needed, and it might be supposed, from the 
title he has given to the second part of his work, that be regarded sociology chiefly 
as a matter of science. This would be a mistake, however, as af art from its am- 
plications, which constitute art, science is a mere "knowing " and not of much real 
use. Sociology is thus on its practical side the "social art," and the author, in ac- 



